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35th ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


SHALL IT BE WAR OR PEACE TODAY? 


LIGHTS 


Then he showed Four 
Lights when he wished 
them to set full sail 
and follow in his wake. 


Marca 1951 


(The following are excerpts from a sermon given January 21, 1951, by Dr. Harold A. Bosley, 


Senior Minister of the First Methodist Church, Evanston, Illinois. 


The Official Board of that 


Church had it addressed to the Congress of the United States in a full page of the Washington 
Post, where it appeared on February 9, 1951. 


AM NOT blind to what is going on 

in Korea and Indo-China. The length- 
ening casualty lists that reach for many 
of our homes mean that men are fight- 
ing with almost every instrument of 
war and are dying as truly as if we had 
a congressional declaration of war. 
What is happening now may well prove 
to be the opening phase of a full war, 
but the time for diplomacy is not yet 
over. Until war is actually declared, 
bringing into conflict the full resources 
of the great powers of the world, there 
is a strong chance that the present con- 
flict can be brought to an end somehow, 
not without tragedy, but without the 
irreparable catastrophe of a world war. 

It may be a forlorn hope, but it is 
not to be neglected now because it is 
the only one we have. It must be 
seized upon and used as a brake upon 
the drift toward a fatalistic acceptance 
of the existence of war. 

And along the same line, I refuse 
to believe that the determination of 
whether it is to be war or peace rests 
solely with Russia. She can make it 
war if she desires, but so can we. Yet, 
ironically enough, neither of us can 
make it peace without the will and the 
cooperation of the other. Russia has 
been notoriously unwilling to cooperate 
toward any peace but that of her own 
choosing—and of this I am fully aware 
—hnt. T must say,.the facts require ex- 
actly the same judgment be passed on 
us. We know what we want; she knows 
what she wants. Both hope to achieve 
our end short of war but are quite will- 
ing to run—indeed are running—the 
risk of war if necessary. But it is not 
yet clear that either is willing actually 
to go to war without extreme and direct 
provocation by the other. I submit that 
this reluctance demands recognition and 


explanation by thoughtful people. So 
long as it lasts, it provides an interval 
and may provide an opportunity for a 
new try at peace. 

As citizens we owe it to our country, 
and as churchmen we owe it to our 
Father God and our brother man to 
work with patient and untiring strength 
toward peace no matter how late the 
hour seems or how difficult and com- 
plex the task is. Our faith, theoretically 
at least. prepares us to cope with pride. 
Now is an excellent chance for us to 
find out how well prepared we are! 
Knowing that “pride goeth before a 
fall”. we must not let false national 
pride lead us from bad to worse, from 
the present difficult and desperate situa- 
tion to one of irreparable tragedy. 

Sophocles would counsel us, “He 
only who persists in folly is a fool.” 
But we must go farther than that. Our 
faith. theoretically at least, prepares us 
to admit errors and repent sins. Now 
is an excellent time to determine, if we 
can. what our mistakes have been and 
are and correct them forthwith no mat- 
ter how much “face” we think we will 
lose in the process. 

There is disagreement among equally 
sincere religious people on what ought 
to be done in these critical days, but 
there is no disagreement among us on 
the completely evil nature of war and 
on the moral and spiritual bankruptcy 
of human relationships based on the 
coercions of military power. 

We agree that war is evil. We agree 
that war is the prolific mother of every 
other evil known to man; disease, want. 
cruelty. destruction, hatred of man for 
man. dictatorships of every kind. We 
agree that whatever values may come 
out of war are far offset by the brood 
of evils it invariably spawns. We agree 


that the eradication of war is the prime 
business of both ethical religion and 
modern civilization. We simply refuse 
to accept the inference or assertion that 
war is natural and unavoidable. When 
Cordell Hull said, “War is not an act 
of God; it is a crime of man” the re- 
ligious conscience said, “Amen”. 

Slipping as we are again into the 
war psychosis—and it is a bona fide 
mental illness, a hysteria born of hatred 
and fear—we need to remind ourselves, 
and assume responsibility for reminding 
the world, that war is a hypocrite, a 
cheat and a liar. It is the greatest 
destroyer known to man—and it de- 
stroys every fine and fair thing in 
human life. It promises great and good 
ends like “a world safe for democracy” 
in 1917—it even promised “a war to 
end war” then!—and it delivered 5 
military dictatorships, in Russia, Japan, 
Italy, Germany and Spain. 

War prates about “the preservation 
of our way of life” and requires for 
its pursuit a modification of that way 
of life to regimentation and control 
that we seem never able wholly to cast 
off when it is over. Even now, in the 
name of freedom and democracy, and 
for the third time in our generation, 
we are being asked to accept “thought 
control” as well as every other form of 
control in the interests of national 
security. 

Who believes that this can go on 
indefinitely without indelibly affecting 
the ideals and institutions of freedom 
and democracy in the country? 

“Give us your 18-year-old sons—all 
of them: give us universal military 
training; give us the apparatus—finan- 
cial, economic, social, legal and spirit- 
ual—for calling the nation to arms 
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THE RUSSIAN FEAR 
An Editorial 
(in The Wall Street Journal, Jan. 10) 


MAN may attack what he fears 
and cestroy it, if he thinks he has 
the strength to do so. 

But even a man who has that strength 
still does not like to be confronted by 
what he fears; a person who could 
easily destroy a mouse still may not like 
to meet up with a mouse. 

There are many signs that what the 
men in the Kremlin fear most is an 
armed Germany: apparently they fear 
that more than the atomic bomb or the 
industrial strength of the United States. 
Considering what armed Germans have 
done to the Russians the fear is under- 
-tandable. 

One of the signs of the Russian state 
of mind is that they have issued a warn- 
ing which intimates that they will retal- 
iate against German rearmament: they 
have not otherwise made any threats 
to throw their military machine into 
action. 

Our own diplomatic officials seem 
inclined to minimize the Russian warn- 
ing. Those who may know the Russian 
mind better take the warning a great 
deal more seriously. 

Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia. who cer- 
tainly is in position to know how the 
masters in the Kremlin think, in an 
interview with the United Press, coun- 
sels that the western power think again 
on the German rearmament proposal. 

The French have similar misgivings. 
It is true that the French are not en- 
thusiastic about German rearmament 
for many reasons but that is not to dis- 
count their views on the Russian re- 
action. After all they have been dealing 
with the Russians both as friend and 
enemy for some centuries. 

The Germans who have lived next 
door to the Russians for a long time 
also think the Russians will not stand 
idly by if rearmament takes place. 

Once you know what a man fears 
vou have a lever to move him. You 
can cause him to act hurriedly and irra- 
tionally. You can also by different 
procedure cause him to back up. Is it 
not then within the realm of possibility 
that the Russians would give some- 
thing not to have Germany armed? He 
don’t know. We do suggest that the 
idea may be worth consideration. 

There are two ideas about the Rus- 
sian intentions. One is that they mean 
to attack western Europe. The other is 

(Cont'd p. 4, col. 1) 


GUNS FOR THE GERMANS? —A 

pamphlet issued by the British 
Peace News, Lid., bears the sub-title, 
“Arguments for and Against German 
Rearmament”. It states at the outset 
that the only reason ever given for re- 
arming Western Germany is that West- 
ern Germany must be made militarily 
strong against possible assault from the 
East. The rest of the pamphlet is a 
forceful demonstration of just what 
this means in terms of returning to 
the old Hitler clique all political, eco- 
nomic and military power and the in- 
evitable effect it must have on Soviet 
policy. The conclusion that we cannot 
continue to control inflated German 
military power and that they may pro- 
voke a war on their own initiative, 
knowing that we must be dragged in, is 
inescapable. A powerful indictment of 
the dangerous futility of our present 
policy. (10c). 


WIL Policies in Focus 

CONSCRIPTION OF WOMEN 

The WILPF continues to oppose the 
proposed conscription of women for the 
following reasons, among others: 

1. We believe that extending the area 
of conscription increases regimenta- 
tion and the power of military con- 
trol; 

2. We feel that the effect on home life 
is serious because of the moral 
problems created; 

3. We believe that training women in 
preparation for war tends to in- 
crease the expectancy of war; and 

4. We believe that active participation 
in preparation for war lessens con- 
cern for the basic needs of the indi- 
vidual and increases sensitivity to 
individual and mass destruction. 


* * * 


FOOD FOR INDIA 

We regret the effect on our foreign 
relations due to the impression that the 
Congress and the United States Govern- 
ment would use food as a_ political 
weapon by postponing consideration of 
India’s request for grain, and urges the 
Congress to take action immediately to 
allocate and ship to India two million 
tons of grain to meet the desperate food 
emergency of that country. 

The resolutions printed here. and 
others, may be secured in their full 
text by writing the National Admin- 
istrative Office. 2006 Walnut Street. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Nominations—Elections ! 

The nominating petitions for the 
election of the new National Board have 
been mailed. Please put nominating 
your candidate on your very next 
Branch meeting agenda. so that we get 
a full slate of candidates. Exercise 
your right to “vote in the primaries of 
WIL”. Deadline for nominating peti- 
tions April first. 
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WHO MAKES OUR F 


ANNALEE STE 


HERE was a time when “the diplo- 

mats” had the major responsibility 
for foreign policy. Today the world 
shrunk by developments of communica- 
tions—air, travel, radio and television 
—-has been brought to our doorstep. 
Our leaders and citizens can no longer 
sit back complacently, but must take 
a vigorous part in helping to make 
plans that may spell out the survival 
or doom of our civilization. 

You and I need to know how foreign 
policy is made. The Constitution of the 
Mnited States gives to both the Presi- 
dent and Congress the power to control 
foreign policy. We have a system of 
checks and balances but there are often 
complicating problems. 

Peers of Government 

The President has the following 
powers: (1) Treaty making (which he 
must share with Congress); (2) Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the armed forces. 
which is tremendously important  be- 
cause of the possibility that instant 
action may decide key issues such as 
the use of U. S. troops for UN action 
in Korea; (3) Proposing principles for 
action such as Monroe Doctrine. Atlan- 
tic Charter, Truman Doctrine; (4) Rec- 
ognition of governments which often 
influence foreign policy. Our _tradi- 
tional policy has been to recognize 
de facto governments which means 
aknowledgment without approval or 
disapproval of government. 

Congress has certain powers includ- 
ing among them: (1) Treaty making 
(Senate only): (2) Power to declare 
war: (3) Appropriations which orig- 
inate in the House and may have a 
great effect upon foreign policy (Point 
Four. Marshall Plan): (4) Decisions 
in matters of immigration and natural- 
‘zation: (5) Neutrality acts: (6) Cove- 
nants (a form of treaty). such as 
Genocide. 

As an example of the influence of 
Congress on policy making bodies such 
as the State Department. the recent 
action in the Senate on the resolution 
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This pictorial comment on 
Germany's reaction to re- 
armament is reprinted 
from “Peace Action” by 
special permission. 


UR FOREIGN POLICY ? 


NALEE STEWART 
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to brand China an aggressor and keep 
the Peking government out of the 
United Nations was taken at a time of 
great fear and hysteria and had an un- 
fortunate reaction on policies being 
discussed at the United Nations and 
supported by the State Department. 

The State Department has a_ very 
important part to play for it serves to 
carry out the President’s power in for- 
eign affairs. The Secretary of State is 
appointed by the President and is a 
member of his cabinet. There have 
grown up in recent years. particularly 
since San Francisco-United Nations 
Charter days. periodic meetings of 
representatives of more than 200 non- 
governmental organizations called to- 
gether in special conferences to discuss 
questions dealing with foreign policy. 
These are supposed to be two-way con- 
ferences where State Department offi- 
cials present viewpoints to get the pub- 
lic’s reactions or to press for their own. 
This is one of the places where organ- 
izations can and should more vigorously 
press for more constructive policies. 

The United States Mission to the 
United Nations is one of the new and 
vitally important parts in making for- 
eign policy because these men and 
women are daily in contact with dele- 
gations of various countries and in- 
terpret our policy to them as well as 
discovering their viewpoints. 

Other influences include the role of 
military on basic policy such as stra- 
tegic bases. oil reserves. number of men 
in the armed services. conscription. etc. 
Public Opinion 

What about you? You represent 
Public Opinion. It is the citizen's re- 
sponsibility to know the facts about the 
issues involved. study the question from 
many angles. form an opinion and help 
influence decisions before thev are 
made. This means writing letters or 
sending telegrams. The cumulative 
effect of all these has an important role 
in forming foreign policy. 


What More Can You Do? You can 


THE "SPECIAL" APPROACH MEETS WIDEFELT NEED 


HE national “Special Committee” is 

now in business at Jane Addams 
House. Initiated at the Chicago Board 
Meeting. the committee has now devel- 
oped a comprehensive plan for peace 
e.ucation work on a national scale. 

Wherever our committee members 
have gone, in the East and New Eng- 
land, in the Middle West, the South- 
west and the Coast, they have found 
increasing public readiness to examine 
more peaceful approaches to the prob- 
lem of national security. There is 
growing acceptance for proposals of 
mediation and for the plans of Senator 
McMahon, Justice Douglas and others 
for foolproof disarmament and the use 
of part of the great sums thus saved to 
aid the world’s poverty-stricken. Elsie 
Picon, fresh from three weeks at the 
United Nations, tells us that representa- 
tives of other Western nations are en- 
thusiastic about the “Special Commit- 
tee”. They say the time is ripe to 
push the State Department for renewed 
arms talks at the Big Four parleys and 
in the UN. 

A national advisory board of repre- 
sentative Americans is being formed 
for the “Special Committee”. We will 
be working with other national and 
regional groups concerned for peace, 
but our primary job is to help you do 
constructive peace education wherever 
you are. Our research group under 
Dorothy Hutchinson is preparing popu- 


Come To Cazenovia 

The second Annual International In- 
stitute. to be held June 17-23, 1951, at 
Cazenovia, New York. has an intriguing 
and stimulating theme. for it will pro- 
vide the springboard for many discus- 
sions on how we make our foreign 
policy and what WIL members can do 
toward creating an understanding of it. 


Program: The How and Why 
of U. S. Foreign Policy 


1. The State Department—formulation 
of foreign policy 

2. The State Department and Con- 
gress—the role of Congress in 
foreign policy. 

3. The State Department and _ the 
Public—citizens’ organizations and 
foreign policy. 

4. The State Department and the 
United Nations. 

5. A Special Case (to be announced 
later ) 

Weekly rates: $36.00 for adults; 
$26.00 for children. 


begin now to talk about and plan to 
come to Cazenovia and the International 
Institute where key people from Con- 
gress. the State Department, the United 
Nations and Mr. and Mrs. John Q. Pub- 
lic will take part in addresses, panels 
and discussion groups to help interpret 
the development of Foreign Policy 
which may mean peace and freedom for 
our world or chaos and disaster. 


lar leaflets and flyers for use at com- 
munity meetings. Our leadership train- 
ing under Dorothy Billings has already 
conducted a one-day training session in 
Washington and is now preparing a 
short handbook for people who want to 
work and organize for peace. Under 
consideration is a “special” clipsheet 
of current facts, opinion and news of 
local activities to go out bi-weekly to 
every peaceworker who needs it. The 
Director and members of the committee 
will be available to help you organize 
community work. 

We have already begun to work out 
plans for public meetings and commun- 
ity forums with several branches. The 
Detroit Branch has shown the way by 
organizing a citizen’s committee of 100 
to do reconstruction and disarmament 
education. The Boston women have 
helped to organize a large church con- 
ference on war and are planning to 
bring a broad citizen’s group together. 
Joint Forum people in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania. brought together by WIL, 
have gone on to form a “Citizen’s 
Emergency Peace Committee” to do 
radio programs and _ neighborhood 
forums. New York, Chicago and Los 
Angeles have plans afoot and many 
smaller communities are astir; the Ann 
Arbor branch has brought together the 
Friends Meeting, the Council of 
Churches and the University Student 
Christian group to sponsor a mass 
meeting on “What Prospects For Peace” 
with Sir Benegal Rau, Walter Reuther 
and a speaker from the Friends Service 
Committee. 

Our committee is yours and our plans 
cannot be complete until you tell us 
your needs and your problems. We 
will be corresponding with your branch 
shortly, but don’t wait. Write us 
directly. 

Rosert C. Fotwett, Director. 


The Meaning of Peace 
HERE are three different words 


which mean “Peace” in the Chinese 
language. according to Dr. Herbert Has- 
lam, of Fellowship House, Phila. Each 
is composed of two symbols, like many 
of the abstract words in the language. 
HO is formed by the symbols for rice 
and mouth—‘Rice in the mouth”. There 
can be no peace when men are hungry. 

AN signifies the dignity of having a 
place. a function, in life. It is com- 
posed of the symbols for woman and 
roof and implies that there can be no 
peace when men and women are hope- 
less, frustrated. 

PING is composed of the symbols 
for equality and heart—two parallel 
lines and underneath. a heart. Two, 
equal in the heart, symbolizes the con- 
ception that all human beings are born 
equal, not in their minds but in their 
feelings. There can be no peace with- 
out the ability to comprehend with the 
emotions as well as to understand with 
the mind, what the other man is feeling. 
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THE RUSSIAN FEAR—{Cont'd) 

that they believe our own propaganda 
which teaches that the non-Communist 
world will finally explode from its own 
internal stresses but not before these 
stresses seek an outlet in an attack on 
Communism. 

If the first view is right, that is if 
the Russians intend to attack, they will 
be moving shortly and it is highly im- 
probable that the Germans could be 
armed in time to present any consider- 
able obstacles to them. 

But if the second view is right, that is 
if they expect an attack, we have a 
great deal of evidence that they might 
consider an armed Germany the provo- 
cation, the final evidence that their 
theories were indeed correct. 

What can be gained from hurried re- 
arming of the Germans we fail to see. 
The Germans are not ready for it and 
the United States and its associates are 
not ready, indeed not fully agreed. 

We also fail to see what could be lost 
by a diplomatic probing operation to 
determine whether the Russians _ will 
trade something for an unarmed Ger- 
many and what they will trade. 

It may very well be that they will 
trade nothing, that they are so confi- 
dent of their power that they believe 
they can forbid German arming without 
giving anything in return. But even if 
that is their state of mind, the situation 
would still be better in that we would 
know more about Russian intentions. 

The western world, particularly the 
United States, has come to believe that 
the Russians hold all the trumps and 
that state of mind reveals all the weak- 
nesses and the fears to the Russians. 
We have come almost to the absurd 
notion that the Russians have no weak- 
nesses or fears of their own. Of course 
they have many. 

We know that the Russians fear the 
Germans and we know that they have 
wholly misjudged the regenerative pow- 
ers of the western world. 

Is it not possible to exploit the fear 
to win a truce in which the regenerative 
powers can do their work? 


INTERNTL. EXECUTIVE MEETING 


Geneca, Switzerland—May 12-18, 1951. 
Because of the seriousness of the world 
situation, as much time as possible will be 


given to the discussion of that situation and 
to proposals for action. For additional infor- 
mation concerning this meeting, write the 
Administrative Office in Philadelphia. 


WAR OR PEACE—{Cont'd) 
overnight and we will be able to defend 
America,” plead militarists. 

Does anyone honestly believe that the 
disciplines of freedom and democracy 
can be taught in an efficient way? Be- 
ginning with conscription; proceeding 
every step of the way by coercion and 
indoctrination until a portion of God’s 


family is literally read out of the human | 


race fit only to be destroyed like wild 
animals—is this either recognizably or 
even remotely related to what we are 
trying to do in our churches, high 
schools and colleges? 


WHAT'S NEW THAT'S 
GOOD? 
® “IT IS GOOD that in the gathering 


storm one man is willing to stand up 
boldly and appeal for another attempt 
to break through to the Russian people 
so that our people as people might speak 
for understanding and peace.” That is 
how one columnist expressed his ap- 
proval of Senator McMahon’s resolution 
introduced in Congress on February 
9th. Once a resolution is introduced. 
and passed by Congress. it will be up 
to the President to devise some means 
to get these thoughts through to the 
mass of people living in Russia. 


YOU CAN HELP MAKE IT POS. 
SIBLE by informing your Senators of 
your approval of McMahon’s resolution. 


® IT IS GOOD, when an organization 

with as wide an influence as The 
American Legion, in its excellent Tide 
of Toys campaign specifically stated 
that no military toys would be accepted 
for distribution. 


® Here’s something NEW that’s 

GOOD. A new travel bureau has 
been organized by Mrs. Vivian Mason. 
a WIL member. whose interest in creat- 
ing better understanding between people 
of all races led to the establishment of 
Mason’s Foreign Study and Travel 
Bureau. Its first tour this summer will 
leave New York in the middle of June. 
returning the third week in August. 
They will visit and study problems of 
education, social welfare, economics. 
etc.. in England. France, Germany and 
Scandinavia. with side trips to Switzer- 
land. Italy. Belgium. Holland and Spain. 
Competent authorities will lecture to 
the group in the countries designated 
for study seminars. Social and cultural 
entertainment is planned to help the 
group become acquainted with the peo- 
ple of these countries. 


THIS GROUP IS INTERRACIAL. 
and this in itself will help to strengthen 
the cause of Democracy at home and 
abroad. For further information write 
to the Bureau at 909 Maypole Avenue, 
Norfolk 12. Virginia. Bookings for 
this trip are still available. 


® GOOD NEWS are the Discussion 

Guide Kits now in preparation by 
Dorothy Hutchinson. There will be 
five of them, each containing resource 
material for study, outlines for complete 
speeches on all WIL priorities. These 
promise invaluable benefit to new 
groups who are unfamiliar with the 
WIL platform: (1) NEW APPROACH 
TO SECURITY. WORLD DISARMA- 
MENT: (2) ECONOMIC AND TECH- 
NICAL ASSISTANCE AS WAR PRE- 
VENTION: (3) UNITED NATIONS: 
ITS ACHIEVEMENTS AND POSSI- 
BILITIES: (4) THE WORLD MOVE. 
MENT FOR HUMAN RIGHTS: (5) 
CIVIL RIGHTS IN MILITARIZED 
TOTALITARIAN SOCIETIES. 
\ possible sixth kit is being considered 
on How to Prevent Totalitarian Com- 
munism in Asia and Africa. Provision 


Within Our World 


Israel: Friends from Israel write 
that one WILPF group has _ been 
founded in Tel-Aviv and another one 
in Jerusalem. Prominent members 
formerly in Germany assist new and 
younger members who took the initia- 
tive to get the work started. 


Nigeria, West Africa: The annual 
meeting of this active group reports 17] 
members present. They are in need of 
a typewriter if any Branch here can 
supply one. 


Switzerland: The International Sum- 
mer School this year will be held in 
the Youth Hostel. Lihn in Silzbach in 
ike Canton of Glarus. The Hostel is 
situated in beautiful surroundings 2250 
feet above the magnificent Wallensee. 
Frrther details may he obtained by 
writing directly to: 


Dr. HELENE STAHELIN 
Lauriedhofweg 2b 
Zug. Switzerland 


Only young people ought to be en- 
couraged to come—young women and 
men under thirty. The Summer-School 
Commission wants to give them a full 
chance this year and urges all Sections 
to do all they can—especially those 
who did not send any young people last 
vear—to send young people, if neces- 
sary on scholarships, etc. 


Literature Corner 


Disarmament Primer: 


Written simply and with conviction, 
this is perhaps our most effective piece 
of material on this important subject. 
Listing the ten most commonly asked 
questions about disarmament with 
sound replies and suggestions for action. 
every member should have a copy of 
this leaflet and extra copies for distri- 
bution. Single copies, 5c each. 35 
for $1.00. 


Fear, War and the Bomb: 
By P. M. S. Blackett, this sober analy- 


sis of the military and political conse- 
quences of Atomic Energy is an im- 
portant addition to any study of the 
most terrirfying problems of our time. 
A special purchase enables us to offer 
this book, originally priced at $3.50. 
to you for $1.50. 


is also being made to keep these kits 
up to date with supplementary material. 

Having these concepts all neatly 
packaged and available to all branches 
should help clarify their content even 
to members of long standing. 
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